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Memorabilia. 
FINELY produced and illustrated as ever, 
The Antiquaries Journal (July to 


October 1944) is of particular interest as con- 
taining the Anniversary Address delivered 
last April to the Society of Antiquaries by 
its President, Sir Alfred Clapham. This 
important allocution is in great part a serious 
call to men of wisdom and goodwill to play 
their part in such matters as the control and 
protection of antiquities in the war zones 
(already Brigadier R. E. M. Wheeler has 
spoken of “ the alarming gap between inten- 
tion and performance ” in this matter mani- 
fest in North Africa and Italy), the preserv- 
ation of the English countryside and the 
grim struggle that lies ahead if the rebuilding 
and refurnishing of English houses is not to 
be a matter of “ amorphous structures and 
dessicated furnishing.” In the education of 
public taste much may be done by the newly- 
formed Council of British Archaeology, in 
whose creation the Society played a very 
large part. 

Mr. J. G. Morris contributes an account 
of a late medieval Irish sword and Mr. G. 
Webster describes the Roman Pottery, dis- 
covered in 1942 at South Carlton, Lincs. The 
products of this pottery date from a.p. 140- 
180 but differ widely from those of other 
factories of the same period. Mr. Webster 
concludes that, as the continental potteries 
declined, the types produced in Britain 
developed local variations. 

The President’s address speaks of the 
devastating action of the mechanical excava- 
tor, and the account by Mr. E. T. Leeds and 
Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson of the damage done 
to the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Nassington, 
Northants, provides a melancholy commen- 
tary. The site is an important one, with an 





well, when in 1941 it turned up at Bawsey, 
the precious pre-Roman tore of gold and 
silver now in the Norwich Museum, and 
described in these pages by Mr. Herbert 
Maryon. It is curious that there has long 
been a tradition that “ gold and silver” lay 
buried somewhere near the ruined Norman 
church of Bawsey. In the early weeks of 
the war the present writer encountered a 
string of small Jewish evacuees making their 
way thither from King’s Lynn. They had 
heard of the tradition and were hastening to 
look into the matter. 


N our Memorabilia of 30 December we 

wantonly went out of our way to flaunt 
our preference of English prose over stage- 
performances. A correspondent has min- 
istered to our delight in prose with the fol- 
lowing : 


Recalling that one of the outstanding theatre 
critics in the Victorian period (Joseph Knight) was 
for some twenty-five years editor of ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ and estimating that thousands of its 
columns have been filled with theatre lore during 
the near-century of its existence, I regard the de- 
claration in Memorabilia that ‘* Mr. Ward won’t 
understand our lack of interest in the theatre ” not 
only as a barefaced admission of imperfect sym- 
pathies but also as a piece of comic ingratitude 
standing with the old bachelor’s “I don’t like 
women” and the old maid’s “I don’t like men.” 
The writer of the sentence should in his nightly 
dismal bed summon up a vision of literature as it 
might be if Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Webster, Con- 
greve, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Shaw, Synge, Moliére, 
Corneille, Racine, Goethe, Ibsen, Tchekov, et al., 
had shared this curmudgeonly lack of interest. But 
possibly he is one of the credulous company of 
literary heretics who delude themselves in the be- 
lief that the drama could, as literature, abound 
equally well were there no theatres: an abominable 
doctrine, and nothing can be said for it. Dramat- 
ists write plays because they intend their works to 
come alive on the stage and their words to be 
sounded by the finest of instruments, the human 
voice. If, setting out to produce stage-plays, they 
happen also to produce “ dramatic literature,” so 
much the better; but even for Shakespeare drama- 
tic literature was no more than a negligible by- 
product of the stage. If he had thought of his plays 
at all in a literary aspect he would presumably, 
being an astute person, have taken pains to find 
a publisher to issue them in an authorized text. 
The fact that he did no such thing satisfies me that 
he did not care a brass farthing about the plays 
except as they were performed by actors and seen 
pws heard by men and women interested in the 
theatre. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


KING CHARLES Il AND | 
DUSSELDORF. 


GINCE the appearance of ‘ King Charles II’s 
“ Charwoman ”’ in the issue of *‘ N. and 
Q.’ for 25 March 1944 (clxxxvi. 150) another 
interesting little document throwing light on 
the personal history of his exile has come 
into the market. This is a short letter, written 
entirely in the King’s own hand, which runs 
as follows: 
Monsieur mon Cousin, 

La Dame Bedingfield Prieuresse des Religieuses 
-Angloises a Dusseldorf m’a fait grand plaisir de 
m’advertir au plustost de l’heureux accouchement de 
Madame la Duchesse d’un fils, aussi n’ay ie pas 
voulu differer un moment sans vous en feliciter et 
vous tesmoigner la part que ie prens en cette ioye, 
Je vous prie de partager mes congratulations avec 
Madame la Duchesse et de croire que ie seray 
tousiours, 

Monsieur mon Cousin, 
Vostre bien affectionné cousin 
Charles R. 

Brusselles ce 22 d’Avril 1658. 

The letter was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
31 July 1944 and purchased by Messrs. 
Maggs, the present owners, by whose cour- 
tesy I am in possession of a transcript and 
allowed both to print it and to contribute 
these notes. 

It will be observed that the name of the 
addressee is lacking. The first problem, 
therefore, which calls for solution is that 
of the identity of “ Monsieur mon Cousin.” 
A memorandum accompanying the letter, 
signed “ Katherine Paston-Bedingfield,” con- 
tains the suggestion that he is Charles II’s 
first cousin, Charles Louis, Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine (1617-1680), eldest surviving 
son of Frederick V, Elector Palatine, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. . This sug- 
gestion was put forward by Messrs. Maggs 
in their catalogue, but it is an erroneous 
one. The addressee must obviously have 
had a son born in April 1658, and also have 
been connected with Diisseldorf. Charles 
Louis, with whom, incidentally, his Stuart 
cousins were accustomed to correspond in 
English, complies with neither of these 
requisites. His kinsman, Philip William, 
Count Palatine of Neuburg, Duke of Berg, 
etc., later to become Elector Palatine (1615- 





1690), on the other hand, complies with both 
of them. The Count’s eldest son, John Wil. 
liam Ignatius Joseph, was born on 19 April 
1658 at Diisseldorf,! capital of the Duchy of 
Berg, which had been ceded to the House 
of Pfalz-Neuburg by the Treaty of Xanten 
in 1614. The Count of Neuburg is, there- 
fore, indubitably to be identified with 
Charles II’s “mon Cousin,” an appellation 
bestowed here in the wide sense employed 
by royalty when addressing princes and 
nobles. 

The birth of an heir to Philip William of 
Neuburg was the occasion of more than 
common congratulation. His first wife, Anne 
Catharine, daughter of Sigismund III, King 
of Poland, had died childless in 1651.2 Two 
years later the Count married Elizabeth 
Amalia, daughter of the Landgrave George 
II of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the first child 
born to them was a girl. Charles II, more- 
over, had more than ordinary cause to for- 
ward prompt felicitations. There was every 
reason why he should feel warmly towards 
the Count.. When, in 1654, the subsidies 
granted him by the Imperial Diet in the 
previous year were coming in very slowly, 
“among the cautious German princes one 
proved kind.”4 Philip William, unlike most 
of them, including the Elector Palatine, 
“sent his proportion very generously, and 
with many expressions of great respect and 
duty,”5 he invited the King and his sister, 
Mary, Princess of Orange, who were holiday- 
ing at Aachen and Cologne, to visit him at 
Diisseldorf in October, an experience re- 
peated by Charles in May-June 1655;§ and 
he had consistently shown himself to be “a 
most zealous friend’? to the King, particu- 


larly in the matter of negotiations on 
the latter’s behalf with the Papacy 
and Spain, expressing the wish “to 


serve him in any way desired, even 





1 Allgemeines Deutsche Biographie, xiv, 314 
He ew Elector Palatine from 1690 until his death 
in 1716. 

2 Clarendon (‘ History,’ Book xiv, 114) seems to 
be in error in saying that she left a daughter. 

3 Eleanor Magdalen Theresa, born on 1 Jan. 1655, 
third wife of the Emperor Leopold I. Charles Il 
was informed by the child’s father on this occasion, 
and he sent Sir Gilbert Talbot to offer his congratu- 
lations (‘ Thurloe State Papers,’ iii, 100). 

4 Eva Scott, ‘ The Travels of the King,’ 17 (1907). 

5 Clarendon, Book xiv, 112. 

6 * Thurloe States Papers,” iii, 457. 

7 Ibid, 617. 
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at the cost of his own life.’ 

This rare, disinterested goodwill, which 
Charles returned with genuine gratitude and 
cordial liking, a high light indeed in the 
dreary years of his German travels, is well 
illustrated by the two days’ visit to Diissel- 
dorf in 1654. Accounts of it are contained 
in Clarendon’s ‘ History? and in letters of 
intelligence, written from Cologne and The 
Hague, printed in the ‘Thurloe State 
Papers.10 These, together with other con- 
temporary sources, have been fully utilised 
by Mrs. Everett Green,!! Miss Agnes Strigk- 
land,!2 and Miss Eva Scott,!5 so that there 
is no need to go into details here. Suffice 
it to say that besides the reception on the 
banks of the Rhine, “of the greatest and 
noblest,” the castle, “a very princely house,” 
and the entertainment, “ very splendid and 
magnificent” — there were “twenty-two 
tables and sixty-eight dishes upon each 
table’*°—enlivened with “several sorts of 
music,” the feature which chiefly impressed 
spectators, whether friends or spying enemies, 
was the delicate consideration displayed 
towards the exiled King of England by the 
Count, “a man of very fine parts of know- 
ledge, and in his manner and behaviour 
much the best bred of any German. He 
had the flowing civility and language of the 
French.” Philip William showed “his 
majestie that respect, that had he beene free 
from any notion of his misfortunes . . . he 
could nott well have done more; for he 
press’d infinitely to give the kinge the towell 
to wash, and was very hardly denied that 
condescention.” It is little wonder that 
Charles “ made a great friendship with the 
Duke, which always continued,” or that it 
should have been reported of Mary on her 
return to The Hague that “she talks high 
of the great entertainment, which the duke 
of Newburgh made her.” The Count’s 
generous hospitality stood out all the more 
in the minds of the royal brother and sister 
because of the painful contrast presented to 
it by the conduct of their blood cousin, the 
stingy Charles Louis. For, as Clarendon 
notes, “ the Elector of Heydlebergh, so nearly 





8 Eva Scott, op. cit., 162. 
9 Book xiv, 112-14. 
10 II, 694-5 and 701-3. 
“ ‘Lives of the Princesses of England,’ vi, 218- 


12 * Tudor and Stuart Princesses,’ 294-5. 
13 Op. cit., 17-18. 





allied to the Crown, and so much obliged 
to it, did not think fit to take any notice 
of the King’s being so near him,”!4 when 
Charles took up his residence at Cologne that 
autumn, 

The one jarring note during the visit to 
Diisseldorf had been the gaucherie of the 
Countess of Neuburg. “She had no eminent 
features of beauty, nor the French language 
and vivacity to contribute to the entertain- 
ment; so that she was rather a spectator 
of the festivity than a part of it, and con- 
firmed the King in his aversion from ever 
marrying a German lady,” writes Clarendon. 
Politeness, however, compelled Charles to 
include her in his congratulatory letter of 22 
April 1658, to which we must now return. 
The second point—it can scarcely be termed 
a problem—in this document which calls for 
attention is the reference to “La Dame 
Bedingfield Prieuresse des _ Religieuses 
Angloises a Dusseldorf.” The identity of 
this lady is as much beyond dispute as that 
of the addressee of the letter. She is Mag- 
dalen Bedingfield, ninth daughter of Francis 
Bedingfield, of Redlingfield, Co. Suffolk, who 
belonged to a younger branch of the well- 
known Catholic family, the Bedingfields of 
Oxburgh, Co. Norfolk. Magdalen’s mother 
was Katherine Fortescue, great-great-grand- 
daughter5 of Margaret Plantagenet, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury. As the table on the follow- 
ing page shows, Magdalen Bedingfield was 
sixth cousin once removed to Charles II.16 

All the eleven daughters of Francis and 
Katherine Bedingfield crossed to the Con- 
tinent and ultimately entered religious 
orders, a record which Foley describes as 
““we believe unprecedented in the annals 
of the Church.” Almost equally remarkable 
is the fact that seven of them became 
superiors of their respective houses. The 
best known in this country is probably the 
seventh daughter, Frances, who introduced 
into England the Institute of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, and was first superior of St. 
Mary’s Convent, Micklegate Bar, York. Two 
of the Bedingfields, Katherine and Magdalen, 


14 Book xiv, 116. 

15 Not great-granddaughter as stated by H. Foley, 
S.J., in his ‘ Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus,’ V, Pedigree of Bedingfield of Ox- 
burgh and Redlingfield, opposite 586 (1879). 

16 Cf. R. T. Bedingfield, ‘ Genealogical Supple- 

















ment to the Bedingfeld, Papers,’ Catholic Record 
| Society, ‘ Miscellanea,’ VI, Table C., 432 (1909). 
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joined the Order of Discalced Carmelite 
Nuns. Magdalen (in religion Mother Mag- 
dalen of St. Joseph),-born in 1620 or 1621, 
was professed at the mother house of the 
English Carmelites, founded at Antwerp in 
1619, about the year 1636. In 1649, when 
her elder sister Katherine (Mother Lucy of 
St. Ignatius) was recalled from the recently- 
founded daughter house at Diisseldorf, where 
she was sub-prioress, to be fourth prioress 
at Antwerp, Magdalen took her place. She 
held the position of sub-prioress at Diissel- 
dorf until about 1657, when she was elected 
prioress. In 1660 Count Philip William, who 
was very sympathetic towards the English 
Carmelites and had welcomed the foundation 
of a second convent in his dominions, at 
Miinstereifel, expressed the desire for a third 
house, at his southern capital of Neuburg. 
Mother Magdalen was chosen as first 
prioress, and in 1661, accompanied by a 
band of nuns whom she had personally 
selected from the communities at Antwerp 
and Diisseldorf, she went to Neuburg and 
established the ducal foundation. There she 
remained, renowned for her holy life and 
winning manners, and enjoying the favour 
and confidence of her princely patrons, until 
her death on 16 March 1684 in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age and the forty-eighth 
of her religious profession. In 1727 Mother 
Magdalen’s coffin was opened and the body 
found to be incorrupt. On the suppression 
of the convent in 1804 this coffin, among 
others, was re-interred in the cemetery of St. 
George at Neuburg.!7 





17 The above account is taken from Appendices 





Charles II and Mother Magdalen must 
have become acquainted during one of his 
visits to Diisseldorf in 1654 and 1655. Both 
at Aachen and at Cologne he and Mary 
attended receptions at various convents, 
Letters of intelligence report them as “ danc- 
ing, and as merrie as men could be,” at a 
“ cloister of Chanonesies ” near “ Aken,” and 
“visitinge the Carmelitish nunns” at 
“ Cullen.”18 When later (1656-8) the King 
was living at Bruges, he and his youngest 
brother, Henry, Duke of Gloucester, were on 
more than one occasion honoured guests at 
the house of the Canonesses of St. Augustine 
(“ Dames Anglaises”’), which also received 
visits from James, Duke of York and Mary, 
Princess of Orange.!9. It is interesting to note 


to C. W. Currier, ‘Carmel in America’ 
(Baltimore, 1890). I owe the reference to 
this book (which I have since _ consulted 
at the British Museum) and extracts from 
it to the courtesy of the Carmelite Convent at Lan- 
herne, Cornwall, the lineal representative of the 
Antwerp house. One of the sources printed by 
Currier is ‘ Notes on the Convent of Discalced Car- 
melite Nuns at Newburg, on the Danube. (Trans- 
lated from an extract in French of the Manuscript 
Chronicle of the Convent).’ Unfortunately, the 
whereabouts of this important authority is not given. 
I should be grateful if any reader of ‘N. and 
Q.’ could tell me where the manuscript ‘ Re 
cords of Neubourg’ (so cited by Foley, op. cit. loc. 
cit.) are to be found and whether they have been 
printed. It is probable that the ‘ Histoire du cou- 
vent des Carmélites Déchaussées A Neubourg sur 
Danube,’ quoted by Currier, would throw light on 
this matter, but no author’s name is supplied, and 
so far I have not been able to trace the book. 

18 * Thurloe,’ II, 601, 662. 

19 A. de Behault de Dornon, ‘ Bruges Séjour 
d’Exil des Rois d’Angleterre Edouard IV... et 
Charles II . . .’, 383-9 (1931). 
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that Helen Bedingfield (Mother Augustina), 
the eldest sister of Magdalen, was prioress 
from 1640 to 1661, and that it thus fell to 
her lot to receive the exiled Stuarts.20 

The Bedingfields, like other families rep- 
resented in the English convents abroad, 
were devotedly Royalist in sympathy. A 
votive picture, preserved at Oxburgh Hall, 
represents Sir Henry Bedingfield,” with his 
wife and children, kneeling beneath the 
mantle of the Blessed Virgin: it was painted 
to commemorate the providential escape of 
the family during the Civil War. It is pos- 
sible that Philip William of Neuburg, aware 
of the Bedingfield sentiments towards the 
House of Stuart, gave Charles II’s letter to 
Mother Magdalen, who would have pre- 
served it as a treasured memento of the 
King. If this were the case, it is conceiv- 
able that, on the suppression of the Neuburg 
convent in 1804, the letter found its way 
to England and came into the hands of the 
Bedingfield family at Oxburgh Hall: the 
Redlingfield branch died out in 1720. This, 
however, is nothing more than conjecture. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to give any 
account of the history of the document. 
Messrs. Sotheby inform me that they are 
not at liberty to reveal the name of the 
late owner, and application for information 
to Oxburgh Hall has met with no response. 
All that can be said with certainty is that 
Mrs. Katherine Paston-Bedingfield, widow of 
Mr.. R. S. Paston-Bedingfield (1835-1910), 
second son of the sixth baronet, whose book 
has been cited in the last note to this article 
and who died recently, had knowledge of 
the letter and made the erroneous suggestion 
regarding the identity of the addressee 
already mentioned. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this inter- 
esting document, associated as it is both with 
the ancient English family of Bedingfield 





20 Mother Augustina succeeded her kinswoman, 
Mary Pole (see Table), and was followed by her 
niece, Mary Bedingfield. See C. S. Durrant, ‘A 
Link between Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs,’ 
244. 258-9, 262-3. The inscription on her marble 
slab in the cloister at Bruges, which attributes to 
her example the entrance of her ten sisters into the 
religious life, is printed on 267. 

21 He was created a baronet in 1660. The pic- 
ture is reproduced as the frontispiece to ‘The Bed- 
ingfeld Papers’ (ed. J. H. Pollen, S.J.) and in 
Katherine Bedingfield, ‘The Bedingfelds of Ox- 
burgh, opposite 70 (1912). In the latter it is de- 
scribed as commemorating the escape of Sir Henry 
from the Battle of Marston Moor. 








and with Anglo-German relations of a hap- 
pier day, may be secured for one of our 
national collections. For, as a nation, we 
desperately need to be reminded at this time 
that the all too familiar-sounding Diisseldorf, 
Aachen and Cologne, are not just places 
which figure in the news as Nazi military 
targets, the “ killing” of which can be con- 
templated, if not with positive satisfaction, 
at least without dismay. Those of us who, 
before the war, were privileged to visit cities 
such as these and to absorb even a fraction 
of their age-long tradition, know that it is 
somthing infinitely more significant for 
which they stood. In the destruction of 
them there has been destroyed not merely 
a German but a European heritage with 
which our own English history is inextric- 
ably interwoven. One tiny illustration, here 
apposite, will suffice. Few may now remem- 
ber that in 1654 the cathedral relics of Aachen 
were shown to a King of England, who 
“drew out Charlemagne’s sword, and kissed 
it, and measured it with his own.” But for 
any who do, despite the reasonable hope that 
these relics themselves are safe, there is 
a real pang added to their grief for what 
was once the ancient coronation city of the 
Emperors of the West. 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


NOTES ON POPE’S HOMER. 
¥. 
EPIFHETS EXPANDED. 


In his Preface Pope wrote: “the epithet 
civooidvAXos to a mountain, would appear 
little or ridiculous translated literally. /eaf- 
shaking, but affords a majestic idea in the 
periphrasis: The lofty mountain shakes his 
waving woods.” He has used this device for 
Juno’s BoGris,as quoted under “ Majestic ”; 
for Hector’s xopv@a‘o\os, “ We know him 
by the various plume he wears”; and again, 
“He shakes his plume and fierce to combat 
flies”: ‘His sable plumage nodded o’er his 
head; for Jove’s vepeAnyepéra, “ Th’ almighty 
Thund’rer with a frown replies, That clouds 
the world and blackens -half the skies ”; the 
words “ Jove was sitting on the ridges of 
fountful Ida” become “ But Jove descending 
shook the Idaean hills, And down their sum- 
mits pour’d a hundred rills”; “horse- 
breeding Thracians and_ close-fighting 
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Mysians ” become “To where the Mysians 
prove their martial force, And hardy 
Thracians tame the savage horse”; and for 
“ rosy-fingered Dawn” we are told that 
Aurora “ With rosy lustre streak’d the dewy 
lawn.” 

SOME ERRORS. 


1. 50. Silent he wander’d by the sounding 
main.—Chryses was not wandering but 
making tracks for home. 

1. 642. Jove first ascending from the watery 
bow’rs.—Dryden places the Aethiopians in 
the sea. 

2. 628. On the floating tide.—Pope often 
forgets that the ships were beached. 

4. 430. I saw him once——Homer says 
“* never.” 

5. 47. On Xanthus’ flow’ry bounds They 
sat, and listen’d to the dying sounds.—Wake- 
field suggests that the last clause comes from 
a misunderstanding of Chapman’s “in an 
hearby seat,” i.e. grassy, as if intending a 
place whence the fighting might be heard. 

5. 530. His blazing buckler thrice Apollo 
shook.—P. means the Aegis, but the sense 
is ‘ he beat back Diomede’s shield.” 

11.114. The dying and the dead——Homer 
says “ the killers and the killed,” but a rhyme 
for “ spread” was needed. 

12. 64..  Bristled thick with sharpened 
stakes below.—Homer says “ above,” not in 
the ditch. 

13. 182. Man drove man along.—They 
are stationary, “ Man leant on man.” 

13. 742. Light leaps the golden grain, 
resulting from the ground——Homer’s beans 
and pulse would suit better. 

17. 45. The missile lance he flings—No, 
he thrust with his lance. 

17. 743. Long gull’d by herdsmen, and 
long vex’d by hounds.—Homer says “ tired 
of vexing men and hounds.” Chapman is 
wrong too. 

18. 475. Vouchsafe, O Thetis—Vulcan 
addresses Charis; he has not yet met Thetis. 

23. 210. Four sprightly coursers with a 
deadly groan.—It was Achilles that groaned, 
throwing them on the pyre. 

23. 803. By some huge billow dash’d 
against the shore-—No, Euryalus leapt up 
and then fell, as a fish leaps and then is 
covered by the wave, i.e. falls into it. 

The howler about Até has been noticed 
above, ranked by Henry with Dryden’s 
picture of the sea-serpents going for 











first. 
EXAGGERATION. 


The mania for heightening everything that 
Homer was content to leave “low” has led 
Pope into countless exaggerations quite 
remote from the sober vigour of the original, 
“Many others also were: being slain” 
becomes “crowds on crowds triumphantly 
expird.” “Half the prostrate forests lay 
stretch’d in long ruin ”’—an eke; And “ had 
half the skies descend in sluicy show’rs "— 
another eke. Of a snake, “ His turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poison of the plains ” 
—yet another. Mountains of slain have been 
dealt with, but the notion is always cropping 
up: “ Heaps of dead alone defend the wall ” 
—an hyperbole borrowed from Chapman. 
“Over heaps of carcasses and hills of 
shields,” for Homer’s “ trampling corpses and 
shields.” “In heaps on heaps a dreadful 
wall Of carnage rises as the heroes fall *— 
a conceit worthy of Chapman—of Sarpedon 
lying “ in the company of corpses.” “ Whole 
ranks are broken and whole troops o’er- 
thrown,” for “he ranged among the ranks 
of men.” “Armies tremble at thy sight,” 
for “ whom all fear.” “ To mow whole troops 
and make whole armies fly,” for “ to attack 
such numbers and fight all”; and again 
“Who mows whole troops and makes an 
army fly,” for “ Who has done the Trojans 
much mischief, and loosed the knees of 
many.” Pathos too is overdone; for 
“presently the old knight replied, letting 
tears well up” we get “ Down his white 
beard a stream of sorrow flows... With 
accents weak these tender words return’d.” 
And see Andromache’s lament for Hector. 


THE LINGo. 


The men of Pope’s age found pleasure in 
many forms of expression which leave us 
cold or hostile. They came naturally to 
Pope, as puns and conceits came to the 
Elizabethans. They made his poem accept- 
able to his own time, but less attractive to 
ours. A few examples follow. Rural bowers 
= sheep-cotes. To toss the beamy lance = 
fight with spears. Tread the green = go. 
His bristling bosom claimed the rising fight 
= he sped to battle. Gore pursued the 
wound = I drew blood. Pleasing burden = 
infant. My heart weeps blood = is sad. 
Their fleecy charge = sheep. Full fifty cap- 
tive chariots graced my train = I took... 
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The nectar streams around = they offered 
their cups in welcome. Obtests the skies = 
prays. Milky flood = milk. The ruling 
charge = whip and reins. How skilled he 
was in each obliging art = he was gentle to 
all, A massy caldron of stupendous frame 
= a great pot. Indulge the genial rite = 
go to supper. Whom nature’s gift adorn = 
a mighty man and goodly. The quiver and 
its plumy pride = quiver and arrows. The 
forest hurls her oaks = trees fall. Sylvan 
pile = abundant wood. Taught the frame 
to shine = fashioned an urn cunningly. In- 
dulge the amorous hour = know a woman. 
Teach the wheels to run = drive. The 
Olympian boWer = heaven. Sylvan struc- 
ture = pyre. 


GENERALIZATIONS. 


“If Pope ever fails, it is when he gener- 
alizes too much.” This remark of Bowles 
may be illustrated from the Iliad, “ To labour 
is the lot of man below ” is a good sentiment, 
but Agamemnon actually says to his brother 
“let us work hard ourselves.” “ All human 
force is vain” stands for “ we shall have 
little profit of our efforts.” Achilles does not 
say “the stroke of fate the bravest cannot 
shun,” but “I will accept the fate willed by 
Jove.” Hector does not say “ Boasting is 
but an art, our fears to blind, And with false 
terrors sink another’s mind,” but “ you are 
glib and wily in words, to frighten me and 
make me forget my might.” Jove looked 
down on Priam starting to visit Achilles, and 
“pitied the old man,” but Pope says he 
“felt the woes of miserable man.” Achilles 
addressed the shade of Patroclus thus: “If 
you learn in Hades that I have ransomed 
Hector,” not “If the deeds of mortals touch 
the Ghosts below.” 


NUMBERS, POETICAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Pope is rather cranky about numbers. A 
definite number might give a very “low” 
air. A sword must nof break into three 
or four bits, but just break short. A crew 
of twenty oars is “numerous.” Idomeneus’ 
“twenty-one lances” become “store of 
lances.” It seems that the larger numbers 
are the most poetical. Homer writes of 
having ten tongues, and Chapman was con- 
tent with that; but Virgil says a hundred, 
and is: followed here by Ogilby; whereas 
Pope makes it a thousand. That is a good 
mouth-filling word; it has supplemented 








“ millions ” of the first edition in one place, 
but elsewhere we get millions for “ many 
hosts.” Homer’s “ many woes” becomes “a 
thousand toils, a thousand wars.” “ Shouting 
millions ” is Pope’s substitute for “ 9,000 or 
10,000 ”; certainly Homer set some problems 
for the correct bard. For some reason ten 
is more poetical than eleven; a lance of 
eleven cubits loses one of them; the eleventh 
morn must be the tenth, as eleven days 
become ten. 


QUESTIONS OF TASTE. 


“With like disdain, the raging King 
returned his frowns agairr.” But Homer says 
only “he was wrath.” The spectacle of 
two chiefs frowning at each other did not 
appeal to him. Dryden is much worse: 
“With boiling rage Atrides burn’d; And 
foam betwixt his gnashing grinders churn’d.” 
Vulcan tells how Jove caught him by his 
foot, an unseemly action disguised as “I 
felt his matchless might.” When Ulysses 
started to run and dropped his cloak, we 
are told only “Ulysses heard, nor unin- 
spired obey’d.” Feeding horses seems to be 
“low”; for “ give the swift horses supper ” 
we get “let all excite the fiery steeds of 
war.” Jove says that Juno would like to 
eat Priam raw, a shocking remark watered 
down to “let Priam bleed.” Pandarus tells 
of his twenty horses left at home, “‘ That eat 
white barley and black oats, and do no good 
at all” (Chapman), a detail too “low” for 
Pope. As Hector walked, the shield on his 
back knocked against neck and ankles; for 
which Pope gives “(the shield) His neck 
o’ershading to his ancle hung.” An ox-goad 
is unmentionable, so Lycurgus chastises the 
bacchants “ with brandish’d steel.” Pope 
never laughed out himself, how then should 
Hector and Andromache be allowed to do 
so? No, they “ with secret pleasure smiled.” 
And Hector must not stroke his wife with 
his hand, he just “dry’d the falling drops.” 
Dione’s stroking of Venus wounded is 
omitted. The same treatment of Achilles by 
Thetis becomes “She prest his hand.” 
Paris’ laughing is “ glorying in his might.” 
Nor is Ulysses, driving in the horses of 
Rhesus, allowed to laugh. “ Laughing 
crowds” at the games become “ wond’ring.”’ 
The manufacture of leather is low, so “ the 
best currier” is only one “ Who in all arts 
of armoury excell’d.” Hector reminds his 
horses that Andromache always fed them 
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before feeding him; that shocks Pope and is 
omitted. Pope’s note reproves Iris for adding 
to her instructions and calling. Minerva a 
“reckless bitch”; he cannot permit that. 
Chapman has “ dogged dame.” Another note 
apologises for “between the trench and 
wall,” an inelegant particularity which he 
can neither omit nor raise. Not “a dog” 
but only “shameless” must be Achilles’ 
word about Agamemnon. Phoenix says some 
god restrained him from killing his father, 
reminding him of the bad name he would 
get thereby: Pope omits the low motive. 
“Often,” says Phoenix to Achilles, “ you 
would wet the breast of my tunic, sputtering 
it with wine, a troublesome child.” That 
would never do, so we aré fobbed off with 
“‘ | pass my watchings o’er thy helpless years, 
The tender labours, the compliant cares.” 
Shoes are low, so greaves are substituted. 
Autolycus’ burglary is “ fraudful rapine.” A 
long note tries to justify the periphrasis 
“ the slow beast with heavy strength indu’d,” 
for “ass.” Jove ‘is not allowed a whip to 
subdue the Greeks with, only an arm. Not 
even the precedent of Jeremiah can quite 
reconcile Pope to smiting of the thigh; he 
generally disguises it. Juno’s ablutions and 
hair-combing are too shocking to mention. 
A head held aloft on a spear is likened to 
a poppy-head by Homer, but not by Pope 
or Chapman. Jove’s thought of thrashing 
Juno is of course intolerable. Hearts falling 
to feet for funk naturally won’t do; they 
“ Forget to vanquish, and consent to fear.” 
A hawk chasing daws and starlings is en- 
nobled to an eagle, and later to a crane. 
A hero may not fall from his car “like a 
diver,” only “headlong.” The promotion 
of a fly to “a vengeful hornet, soul all o’er ” 
is apologised for in a mysterious note. In 
the court scene on Achilles’ shield Pope adds 
that the judges “ nodded o’er the case "— 
a misplaced touch of satire more like Dry- 
den. “Stewards who dealt out. bread,” 
named victlers by Chapman, are here “ that 
tend the fleet.” Ulysses shocked the critics 
by his advice to feed the troops, for “ from 
food and wine come vigour and might.”’ Pope 
claims credit for refusing to soften this, but 
what did he write? “Strength is deriv’d 
from spirits and from blood, And both aug- 
ment with gen’rous wine and food,” import- 
ing the physiology of his own day! Again 
Ulysses says “The bellies of the Argives 





must not mourn” (Hobbes), but Pope says 
“Greece honours not with solemn fasts the 
dead.” Cf. Anth. Pal. 10. 47. “ Vulcan, 
the black sov’reign of the fire” is a strange 
version of “ glaring in his might, limping, but 
the shrunk shanks moved nimbly under 
him.” The scandalous statement about 
Priam’s many wives is omitted. Neptune 
reminds Apollo how Laomedon had treated 
them when they worked for him: “he 
threatened to bind your hands and feet and 
sell you off to the distant isles, and promised 
to cut off both our ears.” Pope gives this: 
“* Mad as he was, he threaten’d servile bands, 
And doom’d us exiles far in barb’rous lands.” 
Standing by Hector’s corpse scoffers said “ he 
is safer to handle now,” a vivid touch ill sup- 
plemented by “ How chang’d that Hector! ” 
a tag from Virgil. ‘Thee the wriggling 
worms will eat, when dogs have had their 
fill,’ says savage Achilles to the corpse; 
Pope’s effort is “ thou ly’st expos’d in air.” 
Juno’s washing is perhaps surprising, but why 
does Pope omit Patroclus’ washing of 
Achilles’ horses? The wicker supercarriage 
bound on Priam’s mule cart is now a polished 
casket and now a cabinet. 


RICHARD HUuSSEY. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME NOTES ON MILTON. 


MILTON scholars have for the most part, 

and with justice, paid scant attention to 
the reply which his antagonist Salmasius 
prepared to Milton’s ‘ Defensio Pro Populo 
Anglicano. Left unfinished by its author at 
the time of his death in 1653 and _ later 
published in 1660 in England by his son 
under the title of ‘Claudii Salmasii Ad 
Johannem Miltonum Responsio, Opus Post- 
humum, it is a difficult and not very reward- 
ing book to read. Its mixture of Latin and 
Greek, aggravated by the fine print in which 
Thomas Roycroft saw fit to issue it, makes 
it a forbidding work to read. Masson 
apparently read a good deal of it and in- 
cluded the principal points in his great life 
of Milton, and for most purposes he gave 
us all that we need. 

But a few points in that book which Mas- 
son either missed or considered unworthy of 
notice have some little value to the student 
of Milton. They cover a number of situd- 
tions in the life of Milton which are either 
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imperfectly covered otherwise or which are 
neglected entirely or about which these offer 
interesting corroboration. In the following 
brief notes I shall attempt to give the sub- 
stance of these passages in translation, but 
with page references to the original. To 
save space and to simplify reading I omit 
the Latin. Any reader who wishes the Latin 
can easily find it in the original. 


I. MILTON’S ALLEGED MISCONDUCT IN ITALY. 


Salmasius frequently accuses Milton of 
having behaved immorally during his Italian 
visit. Masson! quotes one such passage but 
leaves it discreetly in the original Latin so 
as not to offend the morals of his Victorian 
readers. Sexual irregularity was, of course, 
not a matter to be mentioned freely in 1880; 
and, for that matter, there is not the slightest 
reason to attribute the least truth to the 
sort of accusation which the writer here 
brings against the English poet. In paper 
warfare like the Milton-Salmasius feud all 
was fair, and the accepted way to disprove 
an opponent’s argument about moral or 
political issues was to assert that his private 
life was discreditable. But as a reflection 
of the slanderous gossip that was circulating 
among Milton’s enemies in 1652 this has a 
certain interest. In reply to Milton’s charge 
that his French antagonist is a eunuch, Sal- 
masius replies :? 

Then you call him a eunuch. Be a man your- 
self, if you like; but, had they been all eunuchs 
that used to frequent your house, perhaps you 
would not have repudiated your wife. Do you, 
whom formerly the Italians used as a woman, dare 
ié object to any One that he is too little of a man ? 


Salmasius later returns to the same charge: 5 


It hardly becomes you, handsome little man, to 
be harsh. For formerly, when you were travelling 
among the Italians, they expressed their praise of 
you as a pretty youth. 


The epithets “ handsome ” and “ pretty ” are 
of course intended to suggest effeminacy and 
even worse. Finally we may take one further 
selection : 4 


If, because you are handsome, you ask that you 
should therefore be highly esteemed, your Italians 
saw this fact, who,. when you were among them, 


1‘ Life of Milton,’ vi, 209. 


2 Salmasius, p. 23; Masson, vi, 209. I quote 


Masson’s translation verbatim except that the 
passage here italicised, given by Masson in Latin, 
is now translated. 

3 Salmasius, p. 94. 

4 Salmasius, :p. 107. 





extolled your beauty. I don’t know whether they 
debauched you; but you yourself know. 
Milton’s nickname of “ the lady of Christ's ” 
was a severe liability in a rough-and-tumble 
fight like this. 


II. EDITIONS OF SALMASIUS’S DEFENSIO 
REGIA. 


Professor Madan carefully worked out the 
various editions of Salmasius’s book, as well 
as those of Milton’s reply. But Salmasius 
here mentions one fact about the printing 
of his book which I do not remember having 
seen elsewhere. In answer to Milton’s charge 
that both Salmasius and his printer grew 
rich from the Defensio, Salmasius retorts :5 

The printer was not in the least the richer 
by those words [‘‘ printed at the king’s expense ”’], 
nor the king the poorer. Since he feared that the 
publication of the Defensio might be suppressed 
by decree of Parliament, he persuaded himself 
that if he put on it that it had been issued at the 
king’s expense, the publication of the Defensio 
Regia would thereafter be protected by reverence 
for that name against being fofbidden. So in all 
editions which were brought out after the first 
by various publishers, this same ascription was 
added like an amulet. 

It appears, therefore, that the “ sumptibus 
regiis ” which is found on the title pages of 
all editions after the first, was a blind rather 
than a genuine indication of the source of 
the funds for printing the book. Possibly 
Salmasius is not. telling the truth, but if he 
is, no conclusions as to the printer or the 
financial backing of these editions can be 
drawn from this phrase. 


III. SALMASIUS’S REWARD FOR, WRITING HIS 
DEFENSIO. 


Salmasius and Milton often accused each 
other of writing their respective Defensios 
for mere monetary reward, and each accused 
the other of having feathered his nest by so 
doing. Milton’s frequent jibes about the one 
hundred ‘“jacobuses” which Salmasius 
received are well known. But in at least 
two passages in his posthumous book the 
latter vehemently denies getting a red cent. :6 

Salmasius therefore, according to that testimony 
of Christ’s, was not at all enriched by his defence 
of kings beyond a penny to Caesar or to him- 
self... As for Salmasius, I think, if I know 
him well, he reaped no reward except the material 
for laughter, which you have bountifully supplied to 
him by this nonsense of yours. I myself indeed have 





5 Salmasius, p. 21. 
6 Salmasius, p. 270. 
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laughed a great deal at you, and I get more in 
this way than the hundred jacobuses which you 
falsely charge that Salmasius got as reward for 
his Defensio Regia. 

Elsewhere in the book he frequently makes 
the same denial of having received any finan- 
cial reward for his writing. 

However, he was proud of the fact that 
Charles II appreciated his work and sent him 
public, ceremonial thanks for it. The follow- 
ing passage describes that event. Milton has 
been accusing him of having received the 
money from a messenger from the king, but 
Salmasius denies the fact and even taunts 
Milton with not knowing who the supposed 
messenger was. Then he counters by stealing 
Milton’s thunder :7 

If he came in with the chaplain, why do you 
not give his name, or the name of the chaplain ? 
But I will tell you who he was. It was William 
Morley who brought the king’s letter to Salmasius, 
in which the king thanked him for having per- 
formed the work of the defence. That stuff about 
the jacobuses is nonsense, as the Reverend Mr. 
Morley himself will testify. He lives in these parts 
and is ready to declare to everyone who asks 
him about it what the truth of the matter is. The 
king’s letter which he then brought will, when 
published, show the truth about the matter.8 

On the other hand, after insinuating that 
Milton was at heart a Leveller, which is 
synonymous with “libeller,” Salmasius 
repeats his accusation that Milton has reaped 
a golden harvest : 9 

But perhaps, my man, my pretty little chap, 

your wishes come back on yourself. For if this 
should happen [i.e., that the Levellers should gain 
control of England], there would be danger that 
you would not retain the money which you re- 
ceived for betraying your king and for defending 
the cause of parricide. Those who do not know 
how to lie say that you have already received in 
return for that work four thousand pounds. 
It is evident that the mythical stakes rose 
high in this game when there was nothing 
to hold them down. In Latin polemics the 
sky was the limit. 


IV. THE BURNING OF MILTON’sS DEFENSIO 
ABROAD. 


It has already been shown? that Milton’s 
Defensio was more than once treated like 
poison or the plague by king-loving com- 
munities in Europe. _The following passage, 

7 Salmasius, p. 23. 

8 Presumably Salmasius means George Morley, 
later Bishop of Winchester. 

9 Salmasius, p. 16. 

10 Masson, vi, 341. 








therefore, can be taken at its face value as 
substantially the truth and not as idle ani- 
mosity : 11 

This work of yours deserves rather to be ex- 
piated with avenging flames by the executioner in 
the midst of the public square, as was done at 
Toulouse and at Paris, than to be disproved. 


V. MILTON’S CONNECTION WITH JOHN 
PHILLIPS’S RESPONSIO OF 1652. 


It has usually been assumed that Milton 
had a share in John Phillips’s Responsio of 
1652 in answer to the attack on Milton by 
John Rowland. On the grounds that Milton 
did have a hand in it the work was included 
in vol, xviii. of the Columbia Milton. The 
following passage! adds a further grain of 
evidence to this assumption, as well as 
several grains of scurrility: 


I could stop here, where Milton concludes his 
preface. But since John Phillips, i.e., John the 
Half-Blind [Lippus], alias Milton, affirms in his 
reply to the Apology of the Anonymous that the 
business of replying to Milton will be hard for 
Salmasius, it gives me pleasure to try myself out, 
to show how difficult this will be for Salmasius, if 
he thought such a fool worthy of a reply. I will 
show that it would be so easy for me that water 
does not more easily run down from the sky. I 
promise this all the more vigorously because on the 
king’s side I see standing light, truth, reason, vir- 
tue, piety, law, justice, innocence, the authority of 
laws, and the legitimate succession to the throne. 
On the side of those most criminal men whom Mil- 
ton, an utterly vicious man, has undertaken to de- 
fend are fraud, lies, boldness, self-confidence, arro- 
gance, pride, crime, stupidity, perfidy, perjury, 
cruelty, vice, impiety, rebellion, tyranny, and parti- 
cide. Furthermore, after this little blind fellow 
has professed that he has written enough of a pre- 
face—this Lippulus, or rather little blind man, 
formerly a pretty little boy, who always formerly 
suffered blindness of mind as now recently he does 
of body—he has nevertheless rushed in nearer to 
attack the Defensio of Salmasius, as if making an 
assault. 


VI. MILTON TAUNTED WITH BLINDNESS. 


Milton had become fully blind shortly 
after finishing his Defensio and not long 
before Salmasius began to write his reply. 15 
The fact is well enough known, as is also 





11 Salmasius, p. 168. For further details of 
this burning of the books, see J. M. French, 
“The Burning of Milton’s Defensio in France, 
Modern Language Notes, \vi (1941), 275-277. 

12 Salmasius, p. 19. The reader should 
notice the puns on Phillips’s name: Philippus, 
Lippus, Lippulus. 7 

13 See J. M. French, ‘The Date of Milton's 
oa. Philological Quarterly, xv (1936, 93-94. 
93-9. 
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the fact that some people of the time used 
Milton’s blindness as a weapon with which 
to attack him, But this book of Salmasius 
is so full of his tendency, and he presses 
the attack with such savage ferocity, that it 
may come to some readers with a new 
emphasis. In addition to the previous pas- 
sage I will quote two out of many possible 
passages : 14 

Now therefore let us begin to go along with 
Milton, that is, with that filthy beast, who has 
retained nothing human for himself except his 
diseased eyes. But with them, nearly blind as they 
are, he sees more keenly than with that vicious 
mind, blinded to everything by madness and 
stupidity. 

s you yourself are blind with rage, not less 
in mind than in body, it was hardly fitting for you 
to impose that same blindness of mind on all. 

- A further instance of the widespread use 
of this material by Milton’s enemies comes 
from the Dutch printer who reprinted his 
Defensio Secunda at the Hague in 1654. 
This Vlacq, or Flaccus, or Ulac, prefixed 
to that reprint an autobiographical section 
entitled “ Typographvs Pro Se-Ipso,” in 
which he said some things about Milton 
as well as about himself. The following 
section, inspired by Milton’s own harsh refer- 
ences to the printer’s dishonesty, is germane 
to the present topic: 15 

Every one of these assertions is a lie. I have 
considered it worth while to show this as briefly 
as posible, so that any one may see how impru- 
dently and impudently this master of raillery and 
slander has blabbed out many of those other 
matters which were published in his Second 
Defence of the English People, and with what blind- 
ness of heart he fights, having lost the use of his 
eyes after writing his First Defence. 


VII. EFFect OF MILTON’s DEFENSIO 
SECUNDA ON More. 


_ Finally, one little note from the preface 
just quoted may serve to give a tiny glimpse 
of the master combatants of the period in 
action. | Whatever More, or Morus, may 
have had to do with the publication of the 
Regii Sanguinis Clamour Milton certainly 
directed all his heavy artillery against him 
as the sole author. When the Defensio 
Secunda reached. More, one might suppose 





14 Salmasius, pp. 4, 8. Other similar passages 
may be found on pp. 21, 35, 58, 67, 72, 106, 198, 


216, 243 

15 Milton, Defensio Secunda, The Hague, 
Vlacq, 1654, sig. 4v. The actual signature sym- 
bol is a flower-like mark which cannot be repro- 
duced in type. 





that he would be prostrated by the effect of 
the blow. If we may believe Vlacq (who is, 
however, rather unreliable), the effect was 
just the opposite. So great was More’s 
Christian charity, or perhaps his confidence 
in his own ability to defend himself, that 
the result was quite different. With this 
final quotation from Vlacq’s self-defence we 
may bring these notes to a close.!6 

Mr. More certainly wrote me, as soon as he 
read this Defensio of Milton’s, that he was more 
sorry for him than he had been moved by the 
reading of it, and that he prayed God that He 
might also take pity on him. 
Whether More was actually as saintly as this 
passage implies, it seems likely that he at 
least wrote Vlacq a letter about Milton which 
is now lost. 

J. MILTON FRENCH. 
Rutgers University. 


LANSDOWNE—PETTY-FITZMAURICE: 

MERCER NAIRNE: A STUDY IN 
GENEALOGY.—The death in action of the 
7th Marquess of Lansdowne (Charles Hope 
Petty-FitzMaurice) has recently been an- 
nounced. The heir to the title is the late 
holder’s first cousin George John Charles 
Mercer Nairne, son of Charles George Fran- 
cis Mercer Nairne and grandson of the Sth 
Marquess, Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
FitzMaurice. 

Behind the change of surnames—from 
Petty-FitzMaurice to Mercer Nairne—is a 
story aS complicated as it is delightful and 
piquant. It begins with Margaret Mercer 
Elphinstone, only child and heir of Admiral 
Viscount Keith (George Keith Elphinstone). 

This distinguished naval officer had in 
1797 married Jane Mercer, daughter of Wil- 
liam Mercer and granddaughter of Robert, 
a son of the second Baron Nairne. Robert 
Nairne whose wife was Jean, daughter and 
heiress of the wealthy ,and influential Sir 
Laurence Mercer, had assumed the name 
of his father-in-law. 

Margaret Mercer Elphinstone, who be- 
came better known as Miss Mercer, was the 
companion, friend and confidante of Princess 
Charlotte and to the best of her abilities 
helped the luckless daughter of George IV 
and heiress to the English throne in her 
never-ending worries and difficulties. As a 
woman she had many desirable qualities— 


16 Ibid., sig. 8v. ¥ 
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she was beautiful, wealthy, and fond of life. 
So it was not surprising that many men were 
attracted by her and the more so as she 
herself was by no means averse to flirtation. 

Among the many who would have liked 
to lead Miss Mercer to the hymeneal altar 
was the Duke of Clarence—no very great 
distinction, for this Prince with the restricted 
cash-box and the large heart tried only too 
often to settle down and finance himself 
by means of a wealthy marriage. Clarence’s 
proposal was short, frank, and honest; he 
regretted enormously that he himself hadn’t 
a penny, but if the young lady had any 
inclination to become a Duchess, perhaps 
some day’ even Queen of England, he had 
great pleasure in putting himself at her dis- 
posal. As Miss Mercer had no such inclin- 
ations she courteously but firmly declined. 

So although Miss’ Mercer refused to be- 
come Duchess of Clarence and a member 
of the Royal House, yet she became a French 
Comtesse, ancestress of a great and illus- 
trious English family, and the grandmother 
of the only British statesman who succes- 
sively, and in this order, held the offices of 
Governor-General of Canada, Viceroy of 
India, Secretary of State for War and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—the Sth 
Lord Lansdowne, and her marriage resulted 
in further interesting but complicated family 
relationships which are not easily traced in 
the genealogical books of reference. 

Shortly after the Clarence episode Miss 
Mercer met Auguste Charles Joseph Comte 
de Flahaut, a former A.D.C. to Napoleon 
and by then in the diplomatic service. 

Flahaut, son of a distinguished father and 
father of a distinguished son, was the issue 
of his mother’s liaison with Talleyrand, and 
there is no doubt that he himself was the 
father of at least one of the sons of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Queen of Holland—of the Duc 
de Morny, who engineered the coup d'état 
of 2 Dec. 1857 and thereby raised Napoleon 
III to the French throne. From his mother’s 
side the Emperor was Morny’s half-brother, 
whoever may have been his father—perhaps 
likewise Flahaut, perhaps the Dutch Admiral 
Verhuell, but certainly not Louis Bonaparte, 
Hortense’s husband. 

On Flahaut the choice of the beautiful and 
wealthy Miss Mercer fell, and they married 
in 1817. She accompanied him to Rome 
and Vienna and returned in 1860 as the wife 








of the French Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s to London. 

Meanwhile the Comtesse de Flahaut had 
twice, from father’s and mother’s side, be- 
come a peeress in her own right. 

Her father, having in 1789 married as his 
second wife Hester Maria Thrale—daughter 
of Henry Thrale (whose Anchor Brewery in 
Southwark was in 1781 bought by Messrs, 
Barclay, Perkins & Co.) and Johnson’s Mrs, 
Thrale—died in 1823. The then Comtesse 
de Flahaut succeeded by special remainder 
to the Baronies of Keith (in the peerage of 
Ireland, created in 1797, and in the peerage 
of Great Britain, of 1803). In 1837 after the 
death of her maternal cousin, the 6th Lord 
Nairne, she succeeded also to that title, which 
was held in the Nairne Mercer family, origin- 
ally by tenure, since the time of Richard IL 

The Flahauts had five daughters, one of 
whom was given the name of Hortense, 
Three died unmarried and one, the Marquise 
de Lavalette, without issue. The eldest, 
Emily Jane Mercer Elphinstone de Flahaut, 
married in 1843 the 4th Marquess of Lans- 
downe (Henry Petty-FitzMaurice), | When 
her mother died in 1867 the Barony of Keith 
became extinct but the Nairne title passed to 
her, the claim having in 1874 been admitted 
by the House of Lords. 

The 4th Marquess of Lansdowne had two 
sons: Henry Charles Keith—the Sth Lord 
and great statesman to whom reference has 
already been made—and Edmond George 
who in 1906 was raised to the peerage as 
Baron FitzMaurice (which title is extinct). 
The elder son of the 5th Marquess (Henry 
William Edmond Petty-FitzMaurice) became 
the sixth holder of the Lansdowne title; the 
younger (Charles George Francis) changed 
in 1914 his surname of Petty-FitzMaurice 
into that borne by a branch of his distin- 
guished and illustrious ancestors and ances- 
tresses—the name of Mercer Nairne. 


PauL H. EMDEN. 


Two LIVES SPAN 167 YEARS.—Mrs. 

Margaret Martin-Atkins, who died at 
Wells, Somerset, on 25 November, 1944, 
was in her 91st year. Her father was Lieut.- 
General William Augustus Johnson, of the 
Cornwall Light Infantry. He was born in 
the year 1777, or 167 years since. General 
Johnson served throughout the Peninsula 
War, was aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
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Wellington, and was gretent at Walcheren 
too. 

Mrs. Martin-Atkins’s father married when 
he was 58 and she was the youngest of a 
family of nine. The Johnson family were 
for generations settled at Witham-on-the- 
Hill, Lincolnshire. Mrs. Martin-Atkins’s girl- 
hood was spent at Stamford. Two years ago 
when she was living at Bath, her house 
suffered badly through enemy action and she 
barely escaped with her life. 


A. J. WATERFIELD. 


;PITAPH.—On the floor of the south porch 

of Baldwin Brightwell church is the 
tombstone of Stephen Rumbold. The well- 
cut inscription can still be read: 

Born Feb. 1582. 
Dyed March the 4 1687. 

He liv’d one hundrerd and five, 

Sanguine and strong 

An hundrerd to five 

You do not live so long. 


M. W. B. 


PRICES OF BOOKS.—It may be of interest 

to note prices of books in 1824 when 
Lord Grenville made purchases from Messrs. 
Payne & Foss and from Lackingtons. The 
Paston Letters and the Lambert should be 
noted. I have the original bills or lists. I 
enclose copies of the two. 
Rt. Honble Lord Grenville 

Bought of Payne & Foss. 

1824. S. % @ 


Jany. 15. 

Listeri Historia Conchyliorum fol. bds 4. 10. 0. 
Feby. 24. 
een to Parry’s Voyage * bds tone BH 


Chatham’s Letters 12mo Radeseotin 


gilt leaves 10. 0. 
Edinburgh Review No. 78 6. 0. 
Bacon’s Works 10 Vols. 8° cf. gilt. 7. 7. 0. 

oe Europe 3 Vols. 8° do. 2. 7. 0. 
ar. 8, 
Fenn’s Original Letters of the Paston 
Family 5 Vols. 4° bds. 10. 10. 0. 
Mar. 26. 
Pay Second Voyage 4° bds. 4. 14. 0. 
Supplement to Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Vol. 6 pt. 2 bds. BE de @ 
May 21. 
; a Choephoro Blomfield 8° bds. 6. 6. 
Edinburgh Review No. 79, 80 i. @: 
June 30. 
Lodge’s Portraits Part 22. ee Oe 
July 7. 
Papering and Delivering 50 Nugo 
Metrico 4° ‘RS 
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July 10. 
Brodie’s British Empire 4 Vols. 

80 bds. ; 2 2 *@ 
Carriage of Box with 29 Nugo Metrico 7; ie 
Papering and Delivering 29 Do. 14. 6. 
binding Lister’s Conchology fol. 

redmorocco 0. 

Augt. 7. 

Ellis’s Letters 3 Vols. 8° bds 1. 16. 0. 
Septr. 20. 

Lambert’s Genus ‘Pinus Vol. 2. 

coloured plates SIS. & 

eby. 2. 
Schweighouseri Lexicon in Herodo- 
tum 2 Vols 80 1.10. 90. 
£61. 11. 6. 
30. 19. 6 
Decr. 1824. 
Payne & Foss. 
£30. 19. 6. 
June £30. 12. 0. 
Decr. 30. 19. 6. 
£61. 11. 6. 
Total for 1824. 
COPY LACKINGTON’S 


Finsbury an 


The Right Hon: Lord Grenville 
To Harding,’ Mavor & Lepard, 
Booksellers & Publishers, 
Libraries and small collections of Books purchased 
Senne on liberal terms. 


March 27. To Dugdale’s Monasticon 


part 35 L.P. 8: $23.,0 
June 23. To Dugdale’s Monasticon 
part 36 a, a 
Sep. 28.To Dugdale’s Monasticon 
part 37 Ki RIG 
£15. 15. 06 
September 
Lackington, 
Bookseller. 
415. 35... 0, 
W. H. QUARRELL. 
BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxviii. 13)—Here is a 
blunder made by Moliére in ‘The Misan- 


thrope,’ V, vii: 

Pourvu que votre-ce@ur veuille donner les 
mains 

Au dessein que j'ai fait de fuir tous les 
humains. 

The italics are mine to emphasize the 
mixed metaphor. 

E. L. 
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9 e 
Readers’ Queries. 
(GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON.—This 

active London journalist, war corres- 
pondent, sporting columnist (“ Arion ”), and 
author began his private schooling at Calais. 
What brought him to Devon? Who was his 
tutor at Exeter? In 1870 he was apprenticed 
for five years to the proprietors of the Devon 
Weekly Times and Devon Evening Express. 
What is known of his work and his social 
contacts during that time? His father, Cap- 
tain G. L. Chesterton, himself an author, 
had been governor of Coldbath Fields House 
of Correction. Did he, too, go to Exeter? 
Do letters of young Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
record holidays spent.in Devon with these 
relatives of his? Was it at Exeter that George 
Laval Chesterton enlisted in the 3rd (Prince 
of Wales’s) Dragoon Guards? 

A remarkable man, of good Devonshire 
yeoman stock, was William Wreford, Alder- 
man Wreford as he came to be affectionately 
known, who was George Laval Chesterton’s 
“ chief” and, later, mine also. With a fine 
feeling for English, it was not for nothing 
that, from his editorial chair, he looked 
across at a large bust of John Milton. That 
journalists should achieve fame gave delight 
to him. Of Dickens he could never speak 
save in terms of familiar respect; and Dickens 
had done newspaper work of importance 
within the Wreford territory. A man whose 
personal and professional merits were such 
as to gain and retain the loyalty of the wise 
who had the good fortune to serve him, he 
was not lavish of praise, though his face and 
bearing revealed satisfaction at work well 


done. Is Wreford known to have predicted 
professional success for George Laval 
Chesterton? Was he able to foresee that 


Chesterton’s choice of military service might 
well prove to be, as it did, supplementary 
training for a specialised journalistic career. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


.O.A.—At the end of a recent case in a 
London police court noticed in the Press 

the magistrate is reported to have said, “ Dis- 
missed P.O.A.” Possibly the abbreviation 
is due to the reporter, or, if the magistrate 
used it, the people accustomed to the Court 
would understand it, but hardly, I should 
think, the people on trial. I have no idea 














——., 


what the capital letters represent and nobody 
whom I have asked is better informed. Per. 
haps the Editor or a legal correspondent of 
‘N. and Q.’ can enlighten me. Legal jargon 
is, Dickens notes in ‘ Bleak House,’ “ inex. 
plicable to the uninitiated.” It is certainly 
difficult to the average man, though it is 
important that he should try to understand 
it, 


T.C@ 


GIME.—Wanted, date of death of Sidney 
H, Sime, illustrator and stage designer; 
born Manchester 1867. 
W. 


PHILIP DE MONTGOMERY.—Philip 
(4th son of Roger de Montgomery, Ear/ 
of Shrewsbury), described as “the gram- 
marian,” who died at the siege of Antioch 
in the first Crusade, is said to have been 
the ancestor of all the Montgomerys in 
Scotland. I seek the name of his wife, and 
the names of his children. 
Sir John Montgomery, who captured 
“ Hotspur ” at the battle of Otterburn, is said 
to have been eighth in descent from Philip. 
Can any reader fill the gap? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ARDROSSAN OF ARDROSSAN.—Has 

genealogical research during the last 
few years thrown any light on this ancient 
family? Godfrey, Lord of Ardrossan, who 
is witness to several charters in the reign of 
David II, is generally supposed to have been 
the last male representative of the family, 
and the Ardrossan estate was carried, by 
marriage, to the Eglinton family. Dida 
daughter of Godfrey marry an Eglinton? If 
so, what were their Christian names. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PAME MAGDALEN GASCOIGNE— 

She was wife of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, 
4th baronet and a Catholic non-juror in 1717. 
I should welcome any further information 
concerning ‘her, especially the dates and 
places of her marriage and death. Did she 
leave any children? 

C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


SANCTUARY. — When a_ confessed 
criminal availed himself of the benefice 


| of sanctuary and was assigned a port 10 
| which to proceed for banishment overseas, 
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what steps were taken to assure that he 
actually reached that port? Further, how 
was he transported overseas and whither? 
| have been unable to solve these problems 
from the books of reference I possess. 


P. D. M. 


JDENTIFICATION OF NAME OF 

PARISH.—I am anxious to identify the 
name of a parish in which a marriage is 
alleged to have taken place in 1589. The 
name bears some resemblance to Malen- 
dyne. The last four letters are clear. The 
name was probably unfamiliar to the person 
who entered it in his own register. The 
Eastern Counties are probable. 

P. D. M. 


HERALDRY.—Can someone kindly 
form me as to the following: 

Crest, out of a ducal coronet an Eagle 
displayed. Arms, Gules a chevron vairée or 
and azure, between 3_lions rampant or. 
Motto, Fac et Spera. 


in- 


M. W. B. 


GALLOWS WEDDING.—What is a gal- 

lows wedding? I had never heard of it 
until 1 read one of Eden Phillpotts’s novels 
where a highwayman who was on the point 
of being hanged was allowed to go scot free, 
because a woman, at the last moment, had 
offered to marry him. Is there any founda- 
tion for this incident, and where can I find 
particulars of it? 

E: L. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY. 

—The custom of burying the heart sep- 
arately would seem to belong to a rather 
remote period. According to contemporary 
accounts, however, Pilsudski’s heart was 
buried in his mother’s grave. For what 
other figures, among the moderns, has this 
tite been carried out? How old is the 
tradition, and with what civilization or 
nationality did it originate? 


R. R. KeouGu. 


. A PAIR OF COLOURS.”—What was the 
origin of this expression? vide 
*D.N.B.’ under Beau Nash—“ his father next 
purchased him a pair of colours in the 
Army.” 
R. NEVILLE. 
Cambridge. 





BUGSBY’S REACH, AND SAUNDERS’ 

NESS.—The first is a stretch of the 
Thames between Blackwall Reach and Wool- 
wich Reach. The second is a projection at 
the south-east of the Isle of Dogs. Can 
anyone tell me who were Bugsby and Saun- 
ders? Various books on London which 
I have consulted do not help. “ Saunders’ 
Ness” is named on a map of London dated 
1588 and “ Bugsby’s Reach ” is referred to 
in some old records dated 1735. 


S. H. Harper. 
G. KITTON.—He wrote much on 


Dickens and was one of the founders 
of the Dickens Fellowship. He was also a 


| very skilful artist and some of his work was 


published in magazines and journals; an 
example now before me, dated 1891, illus- 
trates various houses of interest in Clements’ 
Inn, Does anyone know if Kitton’s sketches 
have been preserved or where they were 
published? I wish to trace the originals of 
two interiors of London libraries, signed by 
him, of which I have photographs. 


S. Woop. 


HAM METT.—I am anxious to obtain any 
information about the following: 
Benjamin Hammet, Public Notary of 
Birchin Lane, who died in 1788. He had a 
half-brother John and a nephew William, 
who may also have been a Public Notary. 
Thomas Hammet of Walworth, who died 
in 1778, 


E. M. HatLey. 
122 Fulham Road, S.W.3. 


MAHOUT REBELLION.—In Sudan, c. 
1882, Where can I find particulars? 


H. A. 


UOTATION AND SOURCE WANTED— 
“The Harlot of the Arts.” Who so described 
oratory 2? Macaulay or Matthew Arnold ? 


C. R. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. Can anyone tell me 
the exact source of the following lines ?: 
“Tandis que sous mes cheveux blancs 

Je fabrique 4 force de temps 
Des vers moins sensés que sa prose! ” 
Attributed to La Fontaine, but where in his 
works are they to be found ? 2 3 


2. “*On with the motley.” It occurs in Leon- 
cavallo’s opera ‘ Pagliacci’ (1892). Has it not an 
earlier origin ? 

H. A. 
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Replies. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE 
WASHINGTON PEDIGREE. 


(clxxxvii. 248; clxxxvili. 39). 





HE long article on this subject by E. A. 
GREENING LAMBORN is very interesting 
but it requires someone better acquainted 
with genealogy than I am to grasp it 
thoroughly. The following facts may help 
others to arrive at a solution of the mystery 
which surrounds the actual birthplace and 
devolution of the ancestors of the first 
President of the U.S.A. 

As with the family history of the Washing- 
ton family, there is much uncertainty. 

According to Chambers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary ’ George Washington was born at 
Bridge Creek, Westmorland in the State of 
Virginia on 22 Feb. 1752, of English stock 
from Northampton and Yorkshire. Lippin- 
cot’s ‘Dictionary of Biography’ confirms 
date of birth and says “Son of Augustine 
Washington a Planter and his second wife 
Mary Ball. His great-grandfather John 
Washington with his brother Lawrence emi- 
grated from England to. Virginia about 
1657.” 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in his work ‘ The 
Youth of Washington,’ states that ‘Two of 
his (George Washington) half-brothers con- 
versing with Mr. Fairfax on origin, were not 
clear, but of opinion we came of the Wash- 
ingtons of Sulgrave, originally of Lancashire. 
In 1791 the Garter King of Arms made out 
a pedigree, but as to our earlier history we 
could only say we came from Lancashire, 
Yorkshire or some other Northerly county.” 

In a short history of the parish church of 
St. Martin, Windermere, by the Rev. Euston 
Nurse, M.A., F.R.G:S., Rector, I find the fol- 
lowing: “‘To AMERICAN VisiTorsS. The 
Coat of Arms of John Washington, 1403, the 
twelfth ancestor of George Washington, is 
depicted in the right-hand top corner of the 
third light of the East window, numbering 
from the right. The Washington family 
originally came from North Lancashire 
before they settled in Northamptonshire. The 
Coat of Arms in this window came from 
Cartmel Priory Church in North Lancashire. 
The stars and stripes (red, white, red, etc.) 
in the Washington Coat of Arms gave the 





U.S.A. the emblems on their flag in honour 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON the first President,” 

Ninety years ago my late father, John 
Walker of Ulverston, was Deputy Steward 
of the Crown Manor of Muchland, of which 
Low Furness comprises a large portion of 
that part of Lancashire, known as North 
Lonsdale, Seventy-five years have passed 
since I was boy, when a lady and gentleman 
called upon my father and in my presence 
stated that they were from America and 
were anxious to find the actual birthplace of 
the ancestors of George Washington, and 
being of the family, had information which 
led them to believe that the family originally 
sprung from Furness. 

As my late father was also the Deputy 
Steward of nine other Manors in Furness, 
they wished to learn if he had any know- 
ledge of such a family having at any time 
lived in the Furness district. 

Such information could not be given off- 
hand, but would necessitate a search and 
a promise was given to write to them later 
if anything worth while turned up. They left 
an address to which communications could 
be sent, but I have never been able to find 
it, much as I would have liked to write and 
give them the facts as I found them. 

In 1883 my father passed away and | 
received all the appointments he held and 
took over the Court Rolls of the various 
Manors. Having in mind the history of the 
Washington family and the interview 
referred to, I made notes of entries relating 
in any way to that family in Furness of 
which the following are copies. 


““ MANOR OF MUCHLAND. The 21st February 
1662. AT A couRT held this day WILLIAM 
WASHINGTON was admitted tenant of certain 
Copyhold premises in Stainton. 

“The 26th April 1662. AT A COURT HELD 
this day ROBERT WASHINGTON was one of the 
Jurymen. 

“ The 7th October 1662. AT A COURT HELD 
this day ROBERT WASHINGTON was appointed 
one of the Paine Lookers for Stainton. 

“The 20th February 1684. AT A COURT 
held this day WILLIAM WASHINGTON was on 
the Jury. 

“The 4th August 1685. at A court held 
this day WILLIAM WASHINGTON Of STAINTON 
sold a portion of arable land at Stainton to 
James Postlethwaite. 

“The 23rd October 1685. aT A court held 
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this day WILLIAM WASHINGTON was appointed 
one of the Assessors for Stainton. 

note. The earlier Court Rolls are in the 
custody of the Office of Woods and Forests 
and Land Revenues of the Crown at White- 
hall, London. ; 

Some years ago when discussing the facts 
disclosed by the foregoing information with 
a lady who owned property at Stainton, 
which is a division of the Manor of Much- 
land, and formerly lived there, she at once 
exclaimed “Of course the Washingtons 
owned and lived at Redmayne Hall, Stainton, 
before it was purchased by my own for- 
elders.” 

From these facts, coupled with those relat- 
ing to Cartmel Priory and the removal of 
the window to Windermere Church, can 
there be any doubt that the family originally 
sprung from Furness, the northern part of 
Lancashire? — 

EpWaRD WALKER. 


‘THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 

EARL OF BERKSHIRE (clxxxvi. 248; 
elxxxvii. 19, 85, 214, 281).—H. S. H. in his 
interesting note at the last reference over- 
looks that the Rev. J. P. Shawcross, writing 
forty years ago in his ‘ History of Dagen- 
ham,’ completes the inscription on the tomb 
of Susannah Uphill (as shown by Mk. E. S. 
De BEER, at clxxxvii. 214). She died 20 Jan. 
1724 aged 65, and therefore must have been 
born about 1659. As she was the youngest 
daughter of Jacob Uphill her sister Mary 
must have been born before that date. 
Further as Richard Uphill their brother died 
26 Feb. 1717/8 (not 1718/9) “ aetatis suae 
59” he was probably born about 1658, and 
Mary’s birth date must be 1657 at latest. It 
will be seen therefore that H. S. H.’s supposi- 
tion that Mary Uphill “ may have been born 
as much as ten years later” (than 1652) is 
untenable. 

Shawcross under “ Parochial Charities ” 
gives some interesting details of Richard 
Uphill as follows: “‘ This worthy benefactor, 
whose name is a household word in the 
parish, was the son of Jacob Uphill, who 
held a small estate at Eastbrook End in 
Dagenham, called Wards. He derived his 
wealth, however, from his grandfather, 
Anthony Uphill, Gent. of the parish and 
precincts of the Trinity, Minories, Without 
Aldgate, who died in 1636, leaving him 
£2,300 when twenty-one. We hear of him 





mortgaging his lands in Dagenham in 1680 
and entering into the service of William III 
in 1695. He was made standard-bearer in 
1699 and held that honorable position till 
his death in 1717. Philadelphia Uphill 
(mother of the above) left, in 1651, £5 to be 
distributed among the poor of Dagenham. 
She bequeathed to her husband, Sir Jacob, 
her house and garden in Goodmayes Field, 
and an ‘ estate’ in the East India Company.” 

The réference to Philadelphia Uphill 
appears to be incorrect as she was the grand- 
mother, not mother, of Richard the standard- 
bearer. 

What is rather curious is that Anthony 
Uphill, dying in 1636, should leave a legacy 
to a grandson then unborn and when his 
own son Jacob was about 9 years old. It 
would be interesting to have the terms of 
this will. 

I think it is doubtful if the Dagenham 
Registers will throw much further light. on 
this family, as Shawcross in his copious ex- 
tracts gives only the following entries: 

Mrs Uphill buried July 7, 1667. 

daughter of Mr Upphill of Barking Parish 
bury’d May ye 6, 1670 

Mary ye wife of Richard Uphill buryed ye Sth of 

Febru. 1674/5. 

John ye sone of Richard Uphill of Barking was 

burried Septr 18, 1679. 

Elioner Upphill buryed, affidavit certified by Mr. 

Peck (curate) of Rumford, 7 of Februarie 1682. 
Mrs Susannah Uphill buried ye 24 Jan. 1724. 


It will be seen that four of these six entries 
relate to Richard Uphill of Barking the eldest 
son of Jacob. I am a little puzzled by the 





| first entry as the M.I. for Mrs. (Ann) Uphill 


gives her date of death as 15 Aug. 1667. 

However, if it is desired to search the mar- 
riage registers of Dagenham it may be 
pointed out that (vide the ‘ National Index 
of Parish Register Copies,’ 1939) a transcript 
for the years 1568-1753 is in the possession 
of the Essex Archaeological Society. 

It is probable that the registers of Barking, 
Essex, and Holy Trinity, Minories, would 
throw more light on the Uphill family, and 
while neither appear to be printed the 
‘Index’ mentioned above states that a tran- 
script of the registers of Holy Trinity, 
Minories (Christenings and Burials 1563- 
1813 and Marriages 1579-1664) is in the pos- 
session of the College of Arms. 

Shawcross gives the arms of Uphill as 
Sable, a pale between four trefoils slipped 
argent, and this may assist in the identifica- 
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tion of the family. 
L. M. W. 


Bs ON EDGE ” (clxxxvii. 286).—It is neces- 

sary to rebut the allegation that 
‘O.E.D.’ has not treated this phrase in the 
sense of “ full of eagerness, all agog,” which 
is the definition given of it s.v. Edge sb. 3, 
where the following. are quoted: “set his 
teeth on edge, such floures to pull. . .” (1580), 
“With harts on edg To be aveng’d ” (1590, 
Spenser), “ set mine eares on edge with sweet 
words” (1591, Lyly). The additional 
examples quoted by the reviewer are useful 
for their later date; I welcome particularly 
the reference to ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ 

eC. T. ONIONS. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


GAMUEL TAILBOYS (clxxxvii. 235, 306). 

—If this surname can be derived from 
the name of one who came over as early 
as the Conqueror, it would presumably 
indicate one numbered among “ the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” May he 
not rather have emanated‘at a later date from 
Taillebois in the Department of Orne, Nor- 
mandy? In any event the name would 
anciently denote an alien immigrant. It 
might well signify the Dweller at the Cut 
Wood, much as Brochwel admittedly be- 
speaks the Dweller at the Badger’s Well. In 
time Taillebois would be transformed into 
Talboys and gradually by imitation into Tall- 
boys; its English equivalent at a later date 
was Cut Bush and Cutbush. 

As early as the fourteenth century Sir 
Robert Taylboys built a castle at Elsdon, 
near Morpeth. A Taylbushe figures in a 
Barnstaple marriage register in 1588; later 
one meets with the marriage license in 1704 
of a Talboy and of a Talby in 1711. The 
shorter name of Bois certainly became Boys 
and Boyce, having been rendered Atte-wood 
and Atwood, and that by much the same 
process as Bouchier in the fourteenth century 
passed into Butcher. Eventually it is sound 
and not spelling that is significant, both in 
surnames and place-names. 


MauRIce W. BROCKWELL. 


This writer of the Elegy on the death of 
Ludovic, Duke of Richmond, cousin of 
James I and High Steward of his Household, 
was possibly related to a Robert of similar 
name, Keeper of the Bowling Greens during 





the reigns of the king above-mentioned and 
his successor. 

According to an MS. in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege and Harleian MS. 4198 the name Taille- 
bois originated from the fact that Eustace, 
great-grandson of Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, having cut a path for his retainers 
through thick undergrowth, was thus enabled 
to win a signal victory over hostile Saracens 
and thereafter was surnamed in Norman- 
French, Tailgebosch, otherwise Taillebois, 
Harying in his Chronicle also mentions this 
derivation of the name. 

The term “tallboy,” it would seem, is 
merely one applied facetiously to the article 
of furniture mentioned and has no connec- 
tion with any family appellation. To have 
found such among the primitive and scanty 
furniture in homes of the Norman period, 
would have been very improbable. 

The name “ tallboy ” was also applied to 
a high chimney-pot used during the last cen- 
tury to minimize the nuisance of smoky fire- 
places, 

VV. Be 


[DENTIFICATIONS WANTED (clxxxvii. 

280).—Mr. Portis, an Irishman of Nicholas 
Lane, Lombard Street. In a list of the Livery- 
men of London for 1792 printed for and 
sold by J. Wilkes there appears: James Por- 
tis, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, Skinners 
Company, Stockbroker. 

In Holdens Directory for 1808: James 
Portis & Son, Stockbrokers, 56 Threadneedle 
Street. 

In both the list and the directory the above 
is the only person with name of Portis, so 
one may safely assume that he moved from 
the first address to the second. 

W. H. P. 


(GRATWICKE AND OLIVER FAMILIES, 

OF CO. SUSSEX (clxxxvii. 280).—In 
Coleman’s Index to printed pedigrees (1866) 
there appears: (p. 43) Gratwick of Ulver- 
stone, Co. Lancs. and Tortington.—Dalla- 
way’s ‘History of the Western Division of 
Sussex,’ vol. il, pt. i, p. 79. 

Gratwicke of Ham—Dallaway’s ‘ History 
of the Western Division of Sussex,’ vol. ii, 
pt. i, p. 66. (Dallaway J., ‘ History of the 
Western Division of the Co. of Sussex’ 2 
vols., 4to. London 1815-1830). 

W. H. P. 


Dulwich. 
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On the south side of the churchyard of the 
parish church of Bromley, Kent, close to 
the church wall, is an altar tombstone to 
Richard Gratwicke, d. 3 May 1674, and his 
wife Ann (née Leaver), d. 4 April 1682. See 
also ‘N. and Q.’, cl. 245, of 3 April 1926, 
for Gratwicke’s connexion with the family 
of Hampden, Bucks. 

G. W. WriIGHT. 


ARMY LATIN § (clxxxvii. 277).—In the 

amusing note on pontificamus it is stated 
that the English “ pontiff” has led to the 
verb “ pontificate” which is used to chaff 
persons whose right and qualifications to 
deliver their views as authoritative are 
doubted. 

This seems to imply the sole use of the 
word, but “pontificate” as a verb is 
ordinarily used in the Roman Catholic 
Church at the present time when a Bishop 
sings High Mass, and the service itself 
is then called Pontifical High Mass. Besides, 
“the Pontifical (pontificale, liber pontific- 
alis) is the bishop’s book i.e. the volume 
which supplies the bishop with the offices 
which belong to the episcopal ministrations.” 
See ‘Church Services and Service Books 
before the Reformation’ by Professor H. B. 
Swete (1896) chap. vi. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


[°. CASTOREUS (clxxxvii. 235, 284). 

—I had a prompt reply to my query 
at the first reference — by post the 
next morning. I rather expected my corres- 
pondent would have addressed a formal 
teply to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ but as he has 
not done so I take the liberty of giving the 
substance of it. In the Rylands Library copy 
of Powel’s ‘ Historie of Cambria,’ 1584 a 
manuscript note identifies Castoreus as John 
Bever. On turning this man up in the 
*D.N.B.’ (vol. xxix. p. 449) I find he is des- 
cribed as John of London, or John Bever, 
died 1311: “his second name, Bever, was 
translated into Latin as Fiber or Castorius.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ notice gives the inquirer all the 
information he needed. Many thanks to Mr. 
ConNETT WHITE. 

A. J. H. 


THE FIRST BACONIAN (clxxxvii. 277). 

—Mr. H. W. CRUNDELL having been 
unable to consult a copy of the rare anony- 
mous book, ‘ The Story of the Learned Pig’ 








(London, 1786), indulges in much speculation 
which the contents of the book do not 
justify. Whether the author derived the title 
from a “learned pig” exhibited in Smith- 
field, 1 cannot say. The point is not im- 
portant. Certainly, no such pig “ furnished 
the subject” of the book, as Mr. CRUNDELL 
imagines 

I reproduced in facsimile a page from 
“The Learned Pig” in my book, ‘ Shake- 
speare: New Views for Old, where he 
claims to be the author.of the Shakespeare 
plays (five of which he names) and which, 
he maintains, have been falsely “ fathered ” 
upon Shakespeare. 1 pointed out that the 
book tells how the learned Pig has appeared 
on the earth in many reincarnations since the 
time of Romulus, the founder of Rome. It 
is during his appearance in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth that he met Shakespeare who, he 
complains, got the credit for the plays which 
the learned Pig had written. 

R. L. EAGLe. 


JOHN LUDFORD (clxxxvii. 298).—Burke’s 

* Landed Gentry,’ 1906, at p. 1230 states 
that Juliana, daughter of Sir Richard Newdi- 
gate, married John Ludford, of Ansley Hall, 
Co, Warwick. The date of the marriage is 
not given but it would appear to have taken 
place towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps he was the owner of the 
bookplate. 

F, ALGAR. 


A scholarly bookman of the eighteenth 
century, scion of an old Warwickshire family, 
and one of several generations named John. 
The Ludfords owned Ansley Manor and 
much property thereabout, five miles west of 
Nuneaton, a district which provided much 
revenue from extensive coal-fields. One of 
them is said to have given a manor to enlarge 
the endowment of Lichfield Cathedral. Their 
estate originally belonged to the vast landed 
property of Lady Godiva, wife of Leofric, 
Earl of: Leicester, whose possessions were 
confiscated by the Conqueror in 1066. 
Ansley is not to be confused with a neigh- 
bouring village called Anstey, near Coles- 
hill. 

In Ansley Church (partly of Norman work) 
is an old stained-glass window dedicated to 
Iohn Ludford and his wife Alicie (or Alice) 
dating back to Tudor days, or earlier. The 


Ludfords intermarried with the families of 
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Newdigate, Astley, and Dugdale, and no 
Ludford survives now at Ansley. For a reli- 
able account of the earlier Ludfords see pp. 
236, 747-748, and 775 of Dugdale’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire .. . 1656.’ 

I have a copy of the Boar’s head book- 
plate signed “Iohn Ludford Esq.”, which 
reminds me of how scarce the boar is, as an 
emblem in heraldry possibly because 
armigers fear to be nicknamed “ hog.” Still 
rarer is the donkey, of which one family 
sports a full-length specimen in its coat-of- 
arms. The owner can exclaim with Dogberry 
“Write me down an ass.” The boar brings 
to mind that under the patronage of Richard 
Chamberlain, on 13 Sept. 1625, the new in- 
cumbent of Ansley was Francis Bacon, M.A. 
[See above Dugdale, p. 748]. Another 
famous Warwickshire family, Lucy of 
Charlecote, with a record of 750 years, also 
adopted the boar’s head for their arms. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 


HYME OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
(clxxxvii. 173, 218, 307)—The Myrio- 
rama was an improvement by John Clark, 
of London, on an invention by Brés, of 
Paris. 

It consisted of a coloured engraved land- 
scape cut into oblong strips and was so con- 
trived as to admit the production of a large 
number of scenes by continually rearrang- 
ing the cards. 

The First Series, sixteen pieces, were views 
in Great Britain and came out in 1824. This 
was followed by a Second Series of twenty- 
four cards comprising Italian Scenery. They 
were published by Samuel Leigh and sold in 
boxes. Strictly speaking they were not jig- 
saw puzzles although they had much the same 
effect. 

F. ALGaR. 


BOOkKs WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxvii. 

197).— The Belie Widows,’ a novel in 
two vols., 1789, by the notorious Mrs. Mar- 
garet Caroline Rudd; and ‘An Appeal to 
the Public, 1788,’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Sarah 
Gooch were both written in the Fleet Prison. 


F. ALGAR. 


(CATHERINE GLADSTONE STEWART 

(clxxxvii. 300).—It seems very probable 
that she was Catherine Gladstone Steuart, 
daughter of W. M. Steuart of Glenormiston, 





Co. Peebles. Her aunt, Catherine Steuart, 
married Robert Gladstone, uncle to the dis- 
tinguished statesman, in 1801. See Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1850 edition, p. 1300; and 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1905, p. 670. 

F. ALGaR. 


PUDDING BELL (clxxxviii. 39).—An 

esteemed member of the Shakespeare 
Memorial staff for many years at Stratford- 
on-Avon is Mr. Thomas Spalding, Shipston- 
on-Stour native. As a juvenile chorister, in 
the parish church there, about seventy years 
ago, he tells me it was his duty to ring the 
“Pudding Bell,” immediately the sermon 
ended (and before the Doxology) so that 
local wives might have timely warning to 
get hot lunch ready. The instrument em- 
ployed was the lightest weight, or treble bell. 
The name may have arisen from the custom 
in the shires of York, Cambridge, Leicester, 
and elsewhere, of first serving a course of 
hot suet pudding, to take the edge off the 
appetite, before the more expensive meat 
course, 

Wom. JAGGARD. 


WAR WORDS: “SPEARHEAD”; “MOP 

UP” (clxxxvii. 275).—Your correspon- 
dent W. H. J. writes as if he conceived 
“ Mop up ” to be a word of this war. It was 
current in the latter half of the last war, and 
appears in Fraser and Gibbons: ‘ Soldier 
and Sailor Words and Phrases ’ (s.v. “ Mop- 
ping Up”) in which this method is said to 
have been first adopted at the Battle of Arras 
in February 1917. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


LIEUT. - GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 

PATERSON, K.C.H. (clxxxvii. 279).—A 
memoir of this officer will be found on p. 
231 of the Illustrated London News for week 
ending 6 or 13 Oct. 1849. Unfortunately the 
issues for October are missing from my vol. 
July to December, otherwise I would have 
copied the memoir. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


WORCESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY 
(clxxxvii. 280)—The following brief 
biography of Dr. Isaac Maddox, which 
appears in the ‘ British Cyclopaedia’ pub- 
lished in 1838, may be of interest to your 
querist : 
Dr. Isaac Maddox, a learned divine, who was 
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m in the year 1696, and was educated at the 
DE ersity of Aberdeen; shortly after which he 
entered holy orders; and was made chaplain to 
Dr. Bradford, bishop of Chichester, whose niece 
he married, From this time his preferment was 
rapid; he was made King’s chaplain, clerk of the 
closet to Queen Caroline, and, about the year 1736, 
bishop of St. Asaph, from whence, in 1743, he was 
translated to Worcester. He published several ser- 
mons, and ‘A Defence of the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of the Church of England,’ in answer to Mr. 
Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritans.’ He died in 1759. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


[There is a two-column. article in the ‘D.N.B.’— 
Ep.] ° 


(CABLE FERRIES (clxxxvii. 257).—I can 
remember three of these in England: 

From the home of bridge-building—a trans- 

porter bridge of modern construction. 

What I assume is the usual type for road 
traffic, like a piece of travelling roadway, 
having at the sides instead of pavement, 
houses and cabins to contain machinery and 
passengers, being in size much the same as 
the river ferry. 

A small open boat attached to an over- 
head cable—this taking passengers, luggage 
and their bicycles only. Presumably a trans- 
porter-bridge can only be used upon narrow 
rivers with satisfaction. And a travelling 
toadway would not be tolerated on a river 
with any traffic worth mentioning. _ 

The A.A. handbook lists the ferries but 
does not, I think, gratify your correspon- 
dent’s curisity. No doubt the C.T.C. hand- 
book also mentions them. 

WADIMAR. 


THE TITLE “ PROVOST ” (clxxxvii. 198). 
—The word “ dean ” appears to be that 
known in modern ecclesiastical law. 


A colleagiate church is so called from having a 
college or chapter consisting of a dean or provost 
and canons attached to them—date from the 9th 
century, when such foundations in large towns 

frequent. They are under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese in which they are 
situated, and he exercises visitorial powers over 
them. There were about ninety collegiate churches 
in England and Wales at the beginning of the 16th 
century, but nearly all of them were suppressed or 
dissolved in Edward VI’s reign under the Acts of 
Henry VIII which followed upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries and granted the hospitals, chan- 
tries, and colleges, to the Crown. Those remain- 
ing in England, Westminster, Windsor, Wolver- 
hampton, Haleybury, Middleham, also Brecon in 
Wales and Galway in Ireland... ‘ The History 


of Renfrewshire’ (1886) contains a very full 
account of the Coll 
founded in 1501. 


iate Church of Castle-Semple 
(Chambers). 





Some which remained have since been erected 
into cathedrals for new dioceses, (Harmsworth). 

They were parish churches turned into capitular 
foundations to accommodate the overflow of 
canons from some of the cathedrals. They are thus 
inferior to cathedrals in not having a bishop’s 
throne... See Walcott’s ‘ Sacred Archaeology ’ 
(Ross). Old Fr. prevost lat raepositum, the chief 
dignitary of a cathedral or collegiate church ranking 
next after the archbishop or bishop. (Ross). 


WADIMAR. 


BEHEADING (clxxxvii. 70).—In the case 
of high treason the sentence of death 
may be carried out by beheading or hanging, 
in other cases by hanging only (Capital 
Punishment Amendment Act, 1868). 

In the reign of George II (1683-1760) the 
"95 took place and the carnage after Cullo- 
den was followed by a similar carnage on 
Tower Hill: the chief victims were Lord 
Kilmarnock 1704-1746, Balmerino 1688- 
1746, and Lovat 1676-1747. His (Lovat’s) 
last words of all were “ dulce et decorum pro 
patria mori.” With these three death closes 
the recrudescence of the Tower as grim and 
fateful as the “crude and green old age of 
Charon himself.” [‘ The Story of the Tower 
of London,’ by Réné Francis. ] 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
“the monster” a guillotine, which chopped 
instead of slicing was used in Scotland for 
decapitating. Among the monster’s victims 
were one of Rizzio’s murderers (1566), 
Regent Morton (1581), and the Earl of 
Argyll (1685). 


WADIMAR. 


WEATHER-LORE (clxxxvii. 214).—There 

appear to be many ways by which wet 
or windy weather can be forecast. Presum- 
ably such an expression as “a duck’s or a 
goose’s storm ” will prevail in the neighbour- 
hood of the birds’ denizenship. 

“If bees stay in their hives rain will soon 
come. Spiders tighten their webs before 
wind. Before rain flies cling to the ceiling. 
If gnats play up and down in the open it 
is a sign of heat, but if they remain in the 
shade expect showers. If swallows fly higher 
it is a good sign, but if they skim the 
ground the weather will be bad. The green 
woodpecker is known as the rain bird be- 
cause his laughing call is heard so often 
before bad weather. Peacocks shriek before 
rain and the trembling of rooks is a well- 
known rain sign.” (Newnes). 

WaADIMaR. 
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Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele. 
Edited with Notes and Commentary by 
Rae Blanchard. Baltimore, the John 
Hopkins Press 1944 (London: Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press. pp. 
xviii + 663. $5.50.) 


HE first quarter of the eighteenth century 
was not only a great age of English 
literature; it was also the golden age of 
English pamphleteering. There had been 
pamphlets in England since the early days 
of printing, and in Milton’s hands the pam- 
phlet, like the sonnet, for a moment became 
a trumpet whence soul-animating strains 
were blown, but never before or after the 
reign of Queen Anne have so many distin- 
guished authors used their pens to write short 
tracts on contemporary affairs. Swift, Defoe 
and Arbuthnot were the master-pamphleteers 
of that age of party warfare and political 
intrigue and Steele is a good fourth. He 
never wrote a pamphlet equal to ‘The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ or ‘ The 
Conduct of the Allies,’ or ‘ Law is a Bottom- 
less Pit,’ but for twenty years he poured out 
a steady stream of vigorous and lively tracts 
chiefly in support of Whig principles. Dr. 
Rae Blanchard, whose invaluable edition of 
‘ The Christian Hero ” appeared in 1932, has 
now collected thirty-three of these pieces, and 
has reprinted them with useful short intro- 
ductory notes and a critical apparatus. 
The popular view of Steele is derived from 
Thackeray’s portrait of “ poor Dick Steele,” 
who “stumbled and got up again, and got 
into jail and out again, and sinned and 
repented,” a slightly maudlin hero, con- 
trasted with the sage and serious Addison. 
The legend still persists and it is regrettable 
to find “ poor Dick Steele” reappearing in 
the most recent ‘ History of English Poetry.’ 
No doubt there is some truth in Thackeray’s 
picture, but these tracts reveal an aspect of 
Steele which has been too often neglected. 
He is seen here as a hard-working, sincere, 
courageous and conscientious politician who 
for nearly a quarter of a century laboured to 
oppose the Jacobites, uphold the Hanoverian 
succession, awaken the public to the dangers 
of French aggression, and frustrate the 





attempts of the high-flying Tories to under 


mine the civil and religious liberties sec 

by the Revolution settlement. Through 
outspoken writings on political subjects } 
not only suffered expulsion from the Hou 
of Commons at the hands of a To 
majority, but also risked expulsion from 
own party, and was actually deprived of 
post at Drury Lane by a Whig governme 
His most famous pamphlet, ‘The Crisis, 
for which he was expelled from the Hou 
of Commons, is too heavily loaded with” 
citations of official documents to retain much” 


interest for any modern reader except a his- 


torical specialist, though the fine passage on — 


the unfortunate Catalonians abandoned to 


their, fate by the British government at the — 


Peace of Utrecht is eloquent and meno 
Perhaps the most attractive example 
Steele’s gifts as a pamphleteer is the lively 
and forcible ‘Letter on the Schism Bill’ 
denouncing the measure by which the Tory 
government at the end of Queen Annes 
reign attempted to force Nonconformists to 
educate their children at Church of England 
schools. When, in a notable passage, he 
argues that “ Men have as much Right to 
the Means of Knowledge as to the Means of 
Life” he is far in advance of contemporary 
English opinion, and is enunciating a prin- 
ciple which is only winning full acceptance 
in this. country in our own age. His 
humorous sketch of the “ poor Schismatick 
School-Mistress brought before a zealous 
angry Squire for transgressing this Act ” is an 
admirable political cartoon in prose equal to 
the best passages in The Tatler and The 
Spectator. 

Dr. Rae Blanchard and his publishers 
deserve the thanks of all students of 
English life and letters in the eighteenth 
century for rescuing these illuminating 
writings from the obscurity of old libraries, 
and making them available for the “ common 
reader” in this excellent edition. 
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